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EFFECT OF DOUBT ON JUDGMENT. 





If we would succeed and rise above the possibility 
of failure, it is essential that we should look always upon 
the hopeful side. There are moments of mental and moral 
depression which come toall, even the most optimistic. 
Sudden changes in perspective occur which darken the 
whole outlook and render the judgment peculiarly liable to 
error. Those are not the times to act for the mind is 
clouded by doubt and suspicion. Wait for the reaction. 
Remember always that a change is sure to come, when 
the bouyancy of human nature will reassert itself and 
clear-sighted hope assume its sway. Then act with the 
assurance that the possibility of mistake is reduced to its 
lowest point. 
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ESTABLISHED 1808. 


Atlas Assurance Co. 


(LIMITED) 


OF LONDON. 


San Francisco Conflagration. 


We are still unable to give a reliable 
estimate of our loss in San Francisco. 
It may be anywhere from $1,000,000 
to $2,000,000, net. 

Extract from a recent letter received 
from London is as follows : 


“Our directors have decided to meet all our 
obligations by this fire by drafts on London 
without touching one penny of the funds in 
the hands of our United States Trustees.” 


FRANK LOCK, Manager, 


100 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Exceptional Inducements 


are Offered Intelligent 
and Reliable Men 


to enter the service of 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 





It is the largest and best Company 
in the world and is the most satis- 
represent. 


factory Company to 








Applications may be sent to 


GEORGE T. DEXTER 


Second Vice-President 


32 Nassau Street - New York City 





CONDITION OF 


THE GERMAN 
lasurance Co. of Freeport 


FREEPORT, ILL. 


APRIL Ist, 1906. 
ASSETS 
Loans on Mortgages and ac- 
crued interest thereon 

City, Town, County and Cor- 
poration Stocks and Bonds 
and accrued interest 
thereon - - : 
Collateral Loans, (secured 
by Bonds and Mortgages) 
Real Estate, (Company’s 
Office Buildings and other 
Real Estate) - - 
Cash on hand and in Bank 
and in hands of Agents 800,739.69 
Total Assets’ - - $6,379,201.29 
LIABILITIES 

Capital Steck - . - 
Reserve for Re-Insurance - 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses - 201,320.74 
Net Surplus : . - 2,137,330.21 
Total Liabilities - $6,879 201.29 


$3,854,046.19 


1,641,715.41 
7,200.00 


75,500.00 





$200,000.00 
3,840,550.34 
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The BEST there is in Insurance 
Literature. 
INTELLIGENCE 
FREEDOM 
BREADTH 
ORIGINALITY 


By the year, $3.00. 
six months’ trial, $1.00. 


Special for 





159 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
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Northern Assurance Co. 
OF LONDON, ENG. 
UNITED STATES STATEMENT AS OF JAN. 1, 1906 
Admitted Cash Assets $3,814,971.58 
All Liabilities, including Reserves, . ___2,442,212.49 
Net Surplus in United States . . $1,372,759.09 
EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 
Company’s Building : : 38 Pine Street, New York 
GEORGE W. BABB, Manacer 
T. A. RALSTON, Sus-MANAGER 
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A SATISFIED CUSTOMER will be a permanent customer. 
To secure his Satisfaction the insurance policy 


you give him must be proof against criticism. 


YOU WILL NEVER HAVE TO APOLOGIZE 
FOR A CONTINENTAL POLICY. 











CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


46 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 280 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILLS. 






































The Liverpool & London and Globe Insurance Co, 








45 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





SAN FRANCISCO CONFLACRATION. 











To Our Agents and the Public: 


We last addressed you in circular form on this 
subject on the 20th instant—two days after the 
outbreak of this disastrous fire—merely to reas- 
sure you that our obligations would be faithfully 
met, and that the needed funds would be drawn 
from our Head Office in England. We reminded 
you that, in our judgment, the surplus of our 
United States Branch would alone be more than 
sufficient to meetall claims at San Francisco, and 
now that we are reasonably sure that our net loss 
will not exceed $4,000,000, we desire to confirm our 
previous announcement. 

Our United States statement at 3lst December 
last was as follows: 


Assets. . $12,234,948.26 


Liabilities . 6,972,668.49 
SURPLUS . $ 5,262,279.77 


Our Home Office announces that, so far from 
making any assessment on its stockholders, it 
will be able to meet the San Francisco calls upon 
it without even diminishing its Reserve. But 
should our loss at San Francisco have been so 
large as to have entirely exhausted our Home 
Office Reserves and Capital, and, further, that no 
capital stock could be placed upon the market 





with success, there would remain for the security 
of policyholders the unlimited liability of the 
stockholders. 

The policy of the Company. has been to inspire 
its policyholders with the belief that, in accept- 
ing its promise to pay, the engagement would be 
faithfully fulfilled, and that in our undertaking 
‘“‘to insure,”’ the words should ever be regarded in 
the light of their proper signification, viz.: ‘“‘to 
make certain, or secure; to make safe.’”’ And so, 
in all the large conflagrations in which the Com- 
pany has been involved, beginning with that of 
Chicago in 1871—when we had been before the 
American public for only 23 years—we have made 
our policyholders secure and safe. 

We can claim no credit for this, for the assured 
have trusted us with their premiums, and are en- 
titled to rely that we would not fail them in the 
hour of danger and distress. 

And nowthatwe have stood before the American 
public for 58 years, in the hope that we have por- 
formed our duty, we can confidently ask that we 
be judged on our record, and be favored with 
whatever confidence we may have deserved. 


Very truly yours, 
HENRY W. EATON, 
Resident Manager. 





New York Underwriters Agency 








largest cities. 


To maintain our business on the basis of max- 
imum protection to our policyholders, we are de- 
clining all risks in congested districts of the 
The ample assets and surplus 
which our policies represent will be held for the 
safety of our customers free from hazard of undue 
depletion from any disaster which may occur in 


these localities of great congested values. 
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SAN FRANCISCO FIRE: EFFECT UPON INSURANCE INTERESTS. 


Total Insurance Loss as Yet Unknown—Difficulty of Making Adjustments—General Rate 


Advance Inaugurated. 





During the past month opinions re- 
garding the San Francisco conflagra- 
tion have changed with every fresh 
message from the scene of the disaster. 
At this writing knowledge of the total 
insurance loss and the losses of the 
individual companies is almost as in- 
definite as at the time of the fire. 

This is due mainly to the uncer- 
tainty of liability under the insurance 
contracts. While the burned district 
is known and the amount of total 
risks therein in most cases ascertain- 
able (although the destruction of rec- 
ords has made this difficult) it seems 
quite impossible to make an estimate 
of individual losses or the amount of 
salvage likely to be secured because of 
exemption from earthquake or other 
damage. 

Later reports indicate that adjust- 
ments of losses will be slow because of 
the destruction of records and policies 
and legal complications which will 
arise in view of the varying contracts 
under which the insurance was writ- 
ten. All companies by their contracts 
are exempted from paying strictly 
earthquake damages. Some appear 
to be exempted from paying any loss 
directly or indirectly due to earth- 
quakes. Some contain clauses void- 
ing insurance if a building falls from 
any cause other than fire. Some are 
exempted from loss by blowing up 
with dynamite. All of these legal 
questions will have to be adjusted, 
either with the assured or through 
the courts in the form of litigation. 

Th determination of the earth- 
quake damage will not be an easy 
matter and probably will be arrived 
at in most cases by compromise. 


Where a building is burned to the 
ground no evidence exists by which 
the percentage of earthquake damage 
can be ascertained. Many photo- 
graphs of burned buildings prior to 
the fire damage exists which will help 
to establish the facts, but they will 
not be conclusive as to the percentage 
of damage. The earthquake damage 
to photographed buildings may be 
used as collateral evidence of damage 
to buildings not photographed; but 
neither is this conclusive, for the ef- 
fect of the earthquake throughout 
the city was very uneven and irregu- 
lar. In some parts the shock was se- 
verely felt; in others but slightly. 
Even within distances so short asa 
block the differences in effect are very 
noticeable. 

The opinion of adjusters on the spot 
is that brick buildings generally sus- 
tained from 25 to 33 per cent. of earth- 
quake damage, but that the contents 
of such buildings have not been dam- 
aged by such a percentage nor have 
frame buildings. They expect that 
the public mind will yield to reason- 
able allowances for earthquake loss 
and they therefore look for very fair 
salvages, probably 15 or 20 per cent. 
on the whole range of insurance. 

As soon as the smoke cleared 
away the ‘‘Patrol Committee’’ took 
the matter promptly in charge and 
engaged builders and other experts to 
survey the entire burnt portion of the 
city, the idea being to secure evidence 
of the extent of earthquake damage in 
different portions of the city. 

The-evidence secured by this com- 
mittee shows that the effect of the 
shock upon property was not uniform, 
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being much more severe in some sec- 
tions than others. In some streets 
the ground fell away two or three feet, 
while the railroad tracks were lifted 
into the air. The case is cited of a 
brick building in the heart of the busi- 
ness section which gave no evidence 
of earthquake damage, but this is the 
exception, not the rule. Another in- 
stance showing how the shock worked 
is that of a grocery store hurled into 
the middle of the street by the shock, 
while a similar store a block away re- 
mained practically undisturbed and 
sustained but slight damage. 

A study of the photographs accom- 
panying this article will afford some 
interesting conclusions to the observer 
regarding effects before and after the 
fire. Note the effect of the earth- 
quake upon the building standing at 
the entrance of the Golden Gate park. 
This building was not damaged by 
fire, but is seriously damaged by the 
shock, the walls being shaken down 
and the roof entirely collapsed. <An- 
other notable case of earthquake dam- 
age not followed by fire is that of St. 
Dominick’s church, wherein both 
spires are completely demolished. 
Again in the case of the City Halla 
study of the photograph would seem 
to show that there was considerable 
damage by earthquake. 

It is noteworthy that in the case of 
the City Hall and St. Dominick’s 
church the spire and domes are sus- 
tained by the steel structure. The 
photograph showing the south of 
Market street with wooden buildings 
on the right and the street elevated 
and split in two, indicates more or 
less damage in a district where no 
fire reached. The same is true of the 
frame buildings in the background 
of the unmarked photograph which 
have totally collapsed asa result of 
the earthquake, while the brick and 
stone buildings adjoining seem to have 
stood with very little loss. 

It will be noted that in the photo- 
graph of Market strect after the fire, 
the sky scraping Call Building stands 
apparently unshaken either by earth- 


quake or by fire. Indeed this is re- 
garded as the greatest monument to 
steel coustruction, demonstrating its 
worth in the case of conflagration 
above every other form of construc- 
tion. 

Two photographs giving general 
views of burnt portions of the city 
show the varying extent of fire dam- 
age in the business section and in the 
outlying districts. In the latter case 
there is a general clean sweep. In 
the former there are many walls 
standing, indeed some complete build- 


ings. 
It is clear that the determination 
of the earthquake damage, with 


which all companies are concerned, 
will not bean easy matter. Adjust- 
ers on the spot say that if the exact 
facts in each case were ascertainable 
there would be many cases of non- 
liability both on buildings and stocks 
under the falling building clause, 
which clause, in the opinion of some 
adjusters, is the only one worthy of 
consideration as a basis of defense 
under the New York standard form. 

The general opinion of insurance 
men in San Francisco is that each 
loss will have to be settled on its own 
merits, and in case there is no techni- 
cal defense under the falling building 
clause, there will be many instances 
wliere the losses will prove total, 
even though as much as 50 per cent. 
be deducted for probable earthquake 
damage. This is due to the absence 
of the coinsurance clause in the great 
majority of contracts. 

The adjustment of losses is proceed- 
ing as rapidly as circumstances allow. 
Many eastern adjusters after they 
reached San Francisco realized that 
they had appeared on the scene too 
promptly, and a week or ten days was 
spent in waiting before anything 
could be done. It was reported that 
eastern adjusters at first were not 
given a very cordial reception by 
Pacific Coast underwriters, but this 
feeling afterwards wore off and the 
eastern contingent was mainly respon- 
sible for the ‘‘General Loss Commit- 
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tee’’ of fifteen comprised of eight Pa- 
cific Coast underwriters and seven 
eastern representatives. This com- 
mittee is taking charge of all losses 
where more than six companies are 
involved. All other losses, where 


there is more than one company in- 


























St. LoMINIc K’s CHURCH. 


volved, are being handled by special 
agreement between the various ad- 
justers interested. The appointment 
of this committee was the first step 
taken toward handling the situation 
in a systematic way and establishing 
a central point for common action. 

















Ciry HALL. 

















BUILDING IN GOLDEN GATE PARK UNTOUCHED BY FIRE. 
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Following the fire all the companies 
were obliged to secure temporary 
headquarters for their business and 
places of residence for their adjusters. 
The center of the insurance industry 
in San Francisco is now located at 
Oakland, but the representatives of 
insurance interests are scattered all 
the way from Berkeley to Alameda. 
The companies are housed in a varicty 
of ways and are paying exhorbitant 
rents for the space occupied. One 
company, for instance, secured a 
handsumely furnished residence of 
eight rooms in Oakland about a mile 
from its office designed to accomodate 
its adjusters. The house could only 
be secured by taking a year’s lease 
at war prices. 

As to total insurance loss by the 
conflagration, the estimates are de- 
cidedly at variance. ‘The highest fig- 
ure at which expert insurance men 
writing from San Francisco place the 
insurance loss is $180,000,000. If this 
estimate be correct the reports of the 
companies to the insurance depart- 
ment of New York estimating their 
losses are greatly underestimated. 
The losses so reported of all the com- 
panies doing business in New York 
State make a total of $113,000,000. 
The total surplus to policyholders (in- 
cluding only the United States funds 
of foreign companies) of companies 
reporting to the New York depart- 
ment and doing business on the Paci- 
fic Coast is $208,000,000, which exceeds 
the losses even though they reach the 
high figure of $180,000,000. But of 
course the loss on individual com- 
panies varies widely. Some will retain 
ample surplus after paying all losses, 
while others will have surplus wiped 
out entirely and many others both 
capital and surplus. 

The Journal retains its early ex- 
pressed opinion that the number of 
failures asa result of this conflagra- 
tion, the greatest which has ever hap- 
pened to American companies, will be 
relatively few. The additional capi- 
tal which is being subscribed for a 
number of companies indicates that 


those which have been seriously 
weakened will be strengthened in 
order to reap the rewards of future 
business under higher rates. But one 
failure of importance has thus far oc- 
curred, that of the Traders of Chicago. 

The most notable instances of re- 
juvenation and courage are those of 
the Firemen’s Fund and the Hartford 
Fire. The former company was 
heavily stricken not only on the loss 
side, but its investments were partly 
damaged by the fire. The directors 
of the company state that every claim 
against it as the outcome of the con- 
flagration will be paid in full, and 
that the company in reorganized form 
will go forward with ample resources 
to command the confidence and pat- 
ronage which it has heretofore se- 
cured. 

The Hartford, another company 
doubly stricken through its direct 
writing and practical duplication of 
its lines in the New York Under- 
writers and Citizens of St. Louis 
(whose policies it guaranteed), has had 
all its sarplus wiped out and a consid- 
erable portion, if not all, of its capital. 
Notwithstanding this heavy blow new 
stock has already been issued and sub- 
scribed for, bringing to the company 
additional capital of $750,000 and cash 
surplus of $3,000,000. 

The movement inaugurated by the 
compzanies after the conflagration to 
secure advanced rates has already 
begun to bear fruit. It was started 
by the Eastern Union after conference 
with representatives of the Western 
Union and Southeastern Tariff Asso- 
ciation. The companies represented 
in the Union declared themselves in 
favor of a general advance throughout 
the country in conflagration districts 
and upon unprofitable classes, all pre- 
ferred classes being exempt from ad- 
vance, sprinkled risks and fireproof 
structures to be added to the preferred 
class. It was decided at the same 
time to effect some reduction in the 
expense of doing business in large 
cities. 

The first practical step towards se- 
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Two STREETS UNToUuCHED BY FirE, SHOWING Errecr oF EARTHQUAKE DAMAGE. ‘THe PHoro- 
GRAPH ABOVE IS SOUTH OF MARKET STREET. 
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curing an advance was taken in New 
York City. The movement caused a 
ripple and almost a crisis, one of the 
great companies refusing for a time to 
stand for the increase, but eventually 
accepted the action upon finding its 
position to be generally unpopular. 

Following this conferences have been 
held in New York between the repre- 
sentatives of leading boards and field- 
men’s associations, with the result 
that practically all the rating organi- 
zations in the East, Middle West and 
South are in line for a general in- 
crease, awaiting only the determina- 
tion of the exact formin which it 
shall be made. 

There is an apparent purpose, now 
that the New York situation has been 
straightened out, to proceed with cau- 
tion and not to make a flat or arbi- 
trary advance applicable to all classes 
alike, but to exercise discrimination 
and judgment according to the cir- 
cumstances. In the West a notable 
movement has been toward an asso- 
ciation at Chicago to be called the 
‘*Large Cities Association,’’ to handle 
expenses in the excepted cities of Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati and Cleveland. 

If the ‘‘conflagration reserve’’ (the 
surplus) of most companies, has been 
wiped out by the San Francisco fire 
and aconsiderable portion of the capi- 
tal of other companies—as it is claimed 
by some companies which have opposed 
advanced rates—then it seems clear 
that the companies must make a draft 
upon the premium-payers of the coun- 
try for areplenishment of their funds. 
It is unfortunate that the companies 
have not now at hand a centralized 
bureau of classified statistics, by 
means of which they could, with dis- 
crimination and equality, assess upon 
the premium-payers of the country 
the sum necessary to recuperate the 
depleted conflagration reserves. 

In the absence of the data necessary 
for such a systematic adjustment the 
assessment can be made only with 
such wisdom as the circumstances 
will allow. We do not believe that 


haste is required nor should the ar- 
gument that the more quickly it is 
done the less the public complaint, 
bear weight. If the conflagration re- 
quires higher premium rates the public 
will pay, whether the action be taken 
sooner or later. If their cause be 
just the companies can expect a reas- 
onable attitude on the part of the pub- 
lic whenever the advances may be 
called for. 

The advances collected should only 
be sufficient to do what the companies 
claim to be necessary, namely, to 
strengthen the reserves of the com- 
panies asa whole. If the situation is 
used merely for the creation of high 
prices as the result of a diminished 
supply of insurance, then we believe 
there will be a reaction in public 
sentiment. 

Moreover the additional premiums 
collected from the advance should be 
scrupulously used by the companies 
for the purpose designed, and not in 
creating additional profits for the 
stockholders of any company. If the 


companies want a square deal from 
the premium payers they must give 
the premium payers in turn a square 
deal. 

The disposition of some companies 


in this crisis to take advantage of 


their weaker brethren is to be criti- 
cised. It is a time when the economic 


rule of “‘live and let live’’ should pre- 
vail; when the strong should aid the 
weak. We are not so sure, but it 
would be a good plan for some of the 
big companies which have emerged 
from the conflagration but slightly 
singed—instead of making it harder 
for weaker and less fortunate com- 
panies todo business—to step forward 
and assist them with their resources 
much as the national banks come to 
each other’s assistance in times of 
general stress and trouble. 





NATIONAL BUILDING CODE. 


Following the San Francisco conflagration the 
National Fire Protection Association proposes to 
urge the adoption by cities of an approved build- 
ing code along the lines of that recommended by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. This 
code was reviewed in a recent number of the 
Journal and complete cupies can be procured by 
any one interested who will address the National 
Board at its New York office. 
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TWO SCENES AFTER THE FIRE. 











MARKET STREET WITH CALL BUILDING IN THE VISTA. 





f 








VIEW FROM CORNER OF 7TH AND MARKET STREETS, WITH City HALL IN THE 
DISTANCE AT RIGHT. 
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PRESSING NEED FOR ACCURATE LOSS COST INFORMATION. 





Current Conditions Should Increase Opinion in Favor of Collecting Statistics — Methods 
by Which Such Information Can Be Utilized. 


The fact that the lower house of the 
New York legislature passed an anti- 
compact bill in the face of the San 
Francisco conflagration, is evidence 
that the feeling in the state legis- 
latures against fire insurance compan- 
ies is not abating, and that opposition 
to corporations of this class is on the 
increase rather than decrease. The 
Journal of Insurance Economics be- 
lieves that the enactment of anti-com- 
pact laws is due as much to the mis- 
takes of the companies as to the ignor- 
ance of the legislatures. And these 
mistakes, while quite natural perhaps 
when we consider human nature, are 
nevertheless not unavoidable. The 
efforts of the legislatures to prevent 
rate agreements of course have been 
misdirected and in the main ineffective. 
The object of these laws has been to 
decrease the cost of insurance to the 
property-owner, but almost invari- 
ably they have resulted in an increase. 
Prices for fire insurance always stiffen 
when rate agreements are prohibited. 

But while this legislation is misdi- 
rected, the legislatures which enact 
the laws are not guided altogether by 
an idle and unintelligent purpose. 
For back of the whole movement 
against the companies there lies the 
justifiable protest of the property- 
owner against unequal rates towards 
the remedying of which the compa- 
nies have done much less than their 
opportunities warranted and their in- 
terests demanded. That is the one 
great disadvantage of rate agree- 
ments. While they have created 
greater financial stability among the 
companies, yet they seem to have oc- 
casioned a security in the minds of 
company managers which has pre- 
vented them from taking those steps 
toward rate equalization, which under 
unrestrained competition might have 
been brought about. And yet combi- 


‘vidual companies. 


nation on the rate question should, as 
a’matter of fact, long since have re- 
sulted in definite and intelligent action 
toward rate equalization. 

We recognize that there has always 
been the play of self-interest which 
prevents progress in this direction, so 
that the chief effort of rate agreements, 
at least until very recent times, has 
been toward maintaining a uniform 
rate and providing penalties for in- 
fractions of rules; whereas, under a 
properly equipped organization, hav- 
ing true knowledge as to cost, uniform 
rates would have been almost self- 
sustaining without the need of rules 
or forfeits to maintain them. 

It has been argued that uniform 
rate agreements with rules and for- 
feits must prevail, because companies 
do not know or cannot ascertain the 
cost of insurance. But this is an ar- 
gument which no longer carries 
weight, because it is now recognized 
quite generally that with sufficient 
data and wide enough experience, it 
is possible to establish cost averages 
upon almost every class of risk in- 
sured, and upon almost every hazard 
within the range of underwriting 
chance. 

It is, in our opinion, no argument 
against the value of such statistics to 
say that they cannot be used in the 
establishment of tariff rates upon any 
class of risks, for even if this were 
true it would not impair the worth of 
the statistics which are of the utmost 
value, else they would not be accumu- 
lated and carefully preserved by indi- 
Combined _ cost 
statistics can be used in the establish- 
ment of tariff rates, but not arbitrarily 
or according to any fixed rule. Rat- 
ing experts who have in their posses- 
sion statistics showing the loss cost 
on the different classes, are much bet- 
ter qualified to make proper rates, and 
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rating organizations which collect 
such loss cost statistics and make use 
of them in their ratings, will be much 
stronget in their fight against adverse 
legislation. It would be a benefit, the 
value of which cannot be calculated, 
if the companies were merely able to 
say that they maintained a bureau 
devoted to the collection of loss cost 
statistics, even though such statistics 
were never actually used in the mak- 
ing of rates. We will cite one in- 
stance in the experience of this maga- 
zine which justifies this opinion. 

Some time ago an national organi- 
zation covering a certan industry took 
up the insurance question and ap- 
pointed a special committee to ex- 
amine into insurance rates, and es- 
pecially to ascertain the actual experi- 
ence of the people engaged in that line 
of business. The editor of the Journal 
happened to have some acquaintance 
with the committee appointed to the 
task, and therefore followed the work 
quite closely and with unusual inter- 
est. He even went so far as to ad- 
dress a number of companies asking 
fora tabulation of their experience 
on the risks in question fora period 
of ten years. A number of compa- 
nies responded, giving the figures in 
a general way, and in the course of 
the investigation by the special com- 
mittee these figures were brought to 
their attention. , 

The experience was of such a nature 
that it considerably modified the ad- 
verse criticism of companies in the 
matter of rates charged, and we are 
not sure but what it caused the entire 
suspension of the agitation for lower 
rates. 

At any rate we are satisfied that it 
was a benefit for the companies to 
have these loss cost statistics collated 
even in this rough way, because of 
the effect it had upon the minds of in- 
terested property-owners who other- 
wise would perhaps have remained in 
ignorance of the actual conditions. 

What was done in this single instance 
merely illustrates, as we look at it, 
the value of a body of classified sta- 


tistics which could at any time be 
consulted for purposes of information. 

The Journal of Insurance Econom- 
ics has had a good deal to say about 
loss cost statistics in the past and 
feels that there is no time like the 
present to emphasize its views, and 
we are gratified to find that opinion 
among fire underwriters is growing 
in favor of combined classification- 
But statistics, like every thing else, 
must be used with conservatism and 
care and notarbitrarily. Wedo not 
suppose that a combined classification 
can ever furnish a hard and fast basis 
for rate making. But the informa- 
tion as to experience on classes of 
risks combined with knowledge of 
conditions and powers of analysis in 
the mind of the rate maker, should en- 
able him to apply tariffs with much 
greater discrimination than is possible 
under present conditions. 





WORK OF THE WESTERN UNION. 


The Western Union, like all organizations of 
its kind, makes haste rather slowly. This is 
inevitable beeause they are formed for the pur- 
pose of finding a ground upon which men with 
widely varying opinions may stand. Such 
organizations do not represent the extreme 
radical or the extreme conservative, but rather 
the mean between the two which represents the 
amount of concessions that both extremists are 
willing to make. Sometimes it seems as though 
the Western Union was just marking time, but 
if its work over a series of years be taken it will 
be seen that it has made a good deal of progress 
within the past few years and today it more 
nearly represents the advance movement in fire 
insurance than any other co-operative organiza- 
tion in the business.—“‘Intelligencer.” 


DRIFT TOWARD SOLE AGENCIES. 


The agents have tired of multiple representa- 
tion. Companies are coming to see the wisdom 
of having single representatives, and though 
they may not declare in favor of sole agencies 
throughout the field, still in the matter of 
changes the sole agency idea generally prevails. 
—TIntelligencer ” 


BUSINESS MEN’S INSURANCE ORGANIZATION. 


At a meeting in Nashville, Tenn., May 17, 
attended by one hundred and fifty delegates from 
all sections of the state, an organization was 
formed to be called the “Tennessee Business 
Men’s Fire Insurance League.” 
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ARE FIRE INSURANCE RATE AGREEMENTS REALLY NECESSARY ? 


Ideas Suggested by Insurance Commissioner Vory’s Comment on the Ohio Aati- 
Compact Law. 


Insurance commissioner Vorys of 
Ohio in his last annual report made 
some suggestions in regard to anti- 
compact legislation which have at- 
tracted considerable attention and 
comment. It is apparent that Mr. 
Vorys takes it to be the settled policy 
of the state to forbid rating combina- 
tions in fire insurance and he there- 
fore suggests that the present laws be 
changed, first to render them more 
effective to carry out that policy, and 
secondly to modify the penalty in 
such a way as to prevent injury to 
the purchasers of insurance. He 
‘thinks that instead of a special anti- 
compact law it would be much better 
to have the general anti-trust law 
made applicable to fire insurance pre- 
miums. Or if a separate law is desir- 
able it should run along the lines of 
the anti-trust law. For he says there 
is no reason why a ‘‘fire insurance 
trust’’ should require legislation dif- 
ferent from any other kind ofa trust. 

But in connection with such legisla- 
tion he points out that the present 
provisions of the anti-compact law 
making mandatory the revocation of 
a company’s license for three years if 
it is found guilty of violation of the 
law, is a direct injury to property- 
owners and should not be allowed to 
stand. His line of argument is that 
the state of Ohio is without sufficient 
fire insurance facilities, and that prop- 
erty-owners are already obliged to seek 
outside insurance as to the character 
and stability of which there may be 
some doubt. He points out that in 
case any considerable number of com- 
panies should be found guilty of vio- 
lating the anti-compact law, requiring 
the revocation of their licenses for 
three years, such a result, although 
it might be a punishment for the com- 
panies, would be little short of a ‘‘pub- 
lic calamity”’’ for the purchasers of in- 
surance, 


He says that penalties against the 
companies should be imposed without 
inflicting harm upon the people whom 
the law seeks to protect, and that a 
revocation of the license’ punishes the 
insured as well as the insurer. The 
penalties should be substantial fines 
and not the revocation of the license. 

It is interesting to note that Com- 
missioner Vorys suggests that an anti- 
trust law applicable to fire insurance, 

While forbidding all combination to fix rates 
could not prevent associations of agents, for they 
may exist for many wholesome purposes ben- 
eficial to the insuring public as well as to the 
agents and companies and not involving the ar- 
bitrary fixing of rates. While forbidding com- 
binations of companies or agents of companies 
fixing or agreeing to maintain bureau rates, it 
would not interfere with the expert inspector 
and rating bureau in the employment and Iegiti- 
mate disposition of their talents. 


Commissioner Vorys’ views certain- 
ly are most interesting and extremely 
suggestive. After all, why isit neces- 
sary for fire insurance companies to 
agree upon rates, to have an iron vlad 
contract among themselves that they 
will observe a certain tariff, provid- 
ing heavy penalties for violation and 
stringent and often arbitrary rules to 
secure their enforcement? Our ob- 
servation of fire insurance is that uni- 
form rates will be obtained with or 
without an agreement — oftentimes 
more rigidly without than with. Wit- 
ness some of the states where anti- 
compact laws have been passed. 

In many states today the companies 
maintain rates practically in a volun- 
tary way. That is to say, there is no 
definite or written agreement, or for 
that matter a verbal agreement, al- 
though there is often an understanding 
which may be described as business 
comity. That is to say, the compa- 
nies have grown so accustomed to 
uniform rates, and rate cutting has 
so long been looked upon as against 
good business ethics, that uniform 
rates will actually stand without the 
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agreement. Indeed, even under con- 
ditions of absolute freedom in com- 
petition the constant tendency of rates 
would be to seek a uniform level, and 
that level would be the rate at which 
the worst managed companies in the 
business could maintain their exist- 
ence. These companies would require 
these rates for self-preservation. The 
others would obtain them because 
they would demand for their policies 
as good a rate as any other company. 

We do not think that restrictive 
legislation is the worst thing in the 
world for tire insurance. It upsets 
many carefully laid calculations of 
course. It changes the drift of events, 


but in the final analysis we believe 
fire insurance will improve under the 
evolutionary changes which it may 
bring about. Legislation cannot des- 
troy legitimate co-operation which is 
a true and natural economic develop- 
ment, but it may compel improve- 
ments and better ways of doing busi- 
ness. It certainly is helping to bring 
about the rating expert and the intro- 
duction of scientific rating methods. 
The latent force and desire within the 
business itself for improvement is of- 
ten impelled and roused to action by 
outside interference, and in this way 
things which often seem evil in them- 
selves really create ultimate good. 





THE WESTERN UNION’S NEW EXPERT RATING COMMITTEE. 








The actuarial committee which the 
Western Union has planned to take 
charge of rate matters, will encompass 
in its work the following: 

1. To relieve the governing committee of all 
detail relative to the mathematical part of its 
work in connection with schedules and their 
application. 

2. A conservative system applied by an in- 
telligent head. 

3. Uniform schedules with thorough, com- 
plete and rapid application in all sections of 
union territory, including excepted cities. 

4. To prepare the entire field for supervision 
and continuance of uniform schedule system 
under independent raters for each state or 
excepted city. 

5. Such modification of schedules as may be 
found necessary to meet tbe situation where 
enforcement of present rates is found to be driv- 
ing considerable business to non-affiliating com- 
panies, thus eliminating to a large extent the 
necessity for suspension of rates over a town or 
district. 

6. To make rates so close to the pay line on 
so-called preferred classes as to render payment 
of excessive commissions or brokerage impos- 
sible without serious Joss. 

7. Reduction of expense. 


This is the outline of the com- 
mittee’s work as set forth by the 
Western Union. It iscertainly full of 
interest for the underwriter. Para- 
graph six announces a definite attack 
upon preferred rates, the best possible 
way by which the Western Union can 
handle the excess commission ques- 


tion. In this connection it is well to 
recall the declaration of the National 
Association of Local Fire Insurance 
Agents, made in Louisville in 1902 as 
follows: 


We recognize in preferred business the direct 
cause of multiple agencies, excessive commis- 
sions, rebating, rate-cutting and abnormal ex- 
pense ratios, and we recommend the efforts of 
the companies and rate-making organizations in 
obtaining the most perfect and reliable informa- 
tion and statistics relating to all classes of risks, 
to the end that rates upon each and every class 
may be so adjusted as to produce only a reason- 
able underwriting profit, and so that no class 
shall produce an underwriting loss to companies. 


NO ARKANSAS LAW FOR MISSISSIPPI. 


An attempt was made in Mississippi to pass 
the Arkansas anti-trust law excluding all com- 
panies members of rating organizations any- 
where. The matter was taken up by the state 
agents association of Mississippi. Testimony 
was secured from business men of Arkansas 
regarding the conditions existing as the result of 
the Arkansas law. The Mississippi legislature 
decided that the Arkansas law conferred no 
benefit upon those who paid insurance premiums 
and the bill therefore was defeated. 


WITHDRAWS WAR MEASURE. 


The governing committee of the Western 
Union has decided not to make use of the war 
measure adopted at the recent meeting of the 
union, extending the new term rule to small 
non-hazardous mercantiles. In view of the San 
Francisco conflagration it is thought best not to 
reduce rates in this way. 
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LOCAL BOARDS A DISTINCT AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT. 


Causes Which Have Brought About Its Evolution from Rating to Inspection and Sur- 


veying Purposes. 


CuHas. A. HEXAMER IN ** INSURANCE ENGINEERING’’ 


In 1903 the writer was honored by 
the appointment as delegate of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
to the International Fire Congress 
held in London that year. While at- 
tending the congress, two facts im- 
pressed themselves most forcibly on 
the minds of the delegates sent from 
this country, namely, the apparent 
apathy of the prominent English fire 
insurance officers in regard to the 
congress deliberations, and the great 
interest manifested by the chiefs of 
fire departments present as delegates 
from nearly all continental countries 
in the work of the congress. 

The congress itself was inaugurated 
and carried through successfully by 
the British Fire Prevention Commit- 
tee. This committee is composed 
mainly of architects and engineers 
with but a small minority. from among 
the fire insurance officers. 

While in this country the Onited 
States Government, until a very re- 
cent period, gave little or no consider- 
ation to the general question of fire 
hazards, nor to the question of fire 
prevention either in construction or 
protection; in European countries 
the governments, through the fire de- 
partment chiefs and through their 
complex departments for investigation 
of hazards and their prevention, are 
able to control questions of fire hazard 
and fire prevention, and hence the 
fire insurance interests are ina large 
measure relieved of giving considera- 
tion to subjects which have been 
forced upon the underwriters in this 
country by the law of self-preserva- 
tion. 

The logical result was the organiza- 
tion of underwriters’ associations 
which subsequently resulted in the 
organization of the National Fire 


Protection Association as the national 
body for regulating and standardizing 
fire preventive construction and pro- 
tection to the ultimate end of safe- 
guarding life and property. For the 
same reason, i. e., the absence of gov- 
ernmental supervision, the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters found it 
necessary to organize a board of con- 
sulting engineers to whom all devices 
likely to produce a fire hazard are re- 
ferred for investigation and safeguard- 
ing. The development of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories followed, so that 
at present a central body (the Na- 
tional Board) promulgates to its mem- 
bers throughout this country, stand- 
ards, rules and regulations, and lists 
of approved devices, and devices 
which under proper restriction may 
be permitted. 

An integral part of the system 
briefly outlined above is the local 
board or rating organization. While 
the province of a local board was pri- 
marily to fix rates, at which risks 
were to be assumed by its members, 
by a method of gradual development 
the present complex organizations 
known as local boards, underwriters’ 
assuciations or exchanges, came into 
existence. Quoting from the consti- 
tution of the local underwriters’ asso- 
ciation with which the writer is con- 
nected as its excutive officer, the ob- 
ject of that organization is set forth 
to be: 

The object of this association shall be the re- 
duction of the fire waste in the city of Philadel- 
phia, the establishment of just and fair rates, 
limited and perpetual, whereby the cost of fire 
insurance may be equitably distributed among 
all classes of manufacturers, merchants, private 
householders and others. For this purpose the 
association will establish a system of schedule 
and minimum ratings, giving the best risks the 


lowest rates, and adding specific charges for all 
deficiencies from required standards, making re- 
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ductjons from such rates when deficiencies 
charged for are eliminated, and also providing 
rules for regulating the practices of the business 
of fire underwriting in the city of Philadelphia. 

The object of a local board or rat- 
ing organization is here clearly’ set 
forth, and the value of such an or- 
ganization to the general public de- 
fined. Under the process of evolution 
indicated above, the work of a local 
board has been of necessity greatly 
extended, so that in a majority of 
cascs the local board in uw large city 
has become a bureau of information 
where owners, builders and architects, 
in fact all interested parties, are fur- 
nished the necessary data for the con- 
struction and protection of buildings 
to the end of obtaining for such struct- 
ures and their contents the lowest 
possible rate of insurance. 

A careful examination of plans and 
specifications for a new structure is 
necessary. A study of the processes 
of manufacture, so that any hazardous 
process may be especially safeguarded, 
isessential. Approximate rating from 
plans and information received can 
be made and furnished the owner so 
that he may be able to regulate the 
construction, arrangement and pro- 
tection of the building to the end of 
the least possible expenditure for in- 
surance. 

From this brief description of its re- 
quirements it will be evident that a 
local board or rating organization 
must have as its executive head, a 
person with a knowledge of the con- 
struction of buildings, of processes of 
manufacture and general hazards, and 
also of methods of protecting prop- 
erties against fire. The execative of- 
ficer must have in addition, an inti- 
mate knowledge of the territory under 
his jurisdiction. He must be familiar 
with the conflagration centers, and 
at all times use his best endeavors to 
safeguard the conflagration hazard of 
the individual risk and surrounding 
properties by recommendations for 
fire shutters, wire-glass windows, out- 
side sprinklers and full sprinkler pro- 
tection. He must be familiar with 


and keep in close touch with the fire 
and water departments, with the 
bureau of building, and with the work 
of the fire marshal, and be ready at 
all times to co-operate with ; these 
bureaus to the end of safeguarding 
life and property against loss by fire. 

He should personally investigate 
the origin of all important fires in 
order to ascertain their cause, so that 
the necessary safeguards can be sug- 
gested to prevent a fire under similar 
conditions. The nature and extent of 
the damage caused by a fire on a 
building and its contents should also 
be carefully investigated. He must 
be familiar with the building laws of 
the city, and with laws and city ordi- 
nances regulating the storage and use 
of chemicals, combustibles and explo- 
sives. 

The division of the work of a local 
board and rating organization into de- 
partments is essential. There should 
be a surveying and inspection depart- 
ment under the direction of a superin- 
tendent whose duty should be the 
allotment of work to the surveyors 
and inspectors, and the examination 
of reports received from the survey- 
ors and inspectors, in order that all 
reports transmitted to the rating de- 
partment may be in the best possible 
condition for the application of sched- 
ules. 

A rating department for the appli- 
cation of schedules and the prepura- 
tion and promulgation of rates should 
be maintained. It has heen a subject 
of considerable discussion as_ to 
whether the schedule should be pri- 
marily applied to a risk by the in- 
spector making the survey, or whether 
such application should be made in the 
rating department. Much can be said 
in favor of either proposition. I am, 
however, of the opinion that the ap- 
plication of the schedule by the sur- 
vey.r, and a subsequent revision of 
the rating in the rating department 
where the promulgation of the rate is 
then arranged for, is the more ra- 
tional method to insure correct re- 
sults. 








: 
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A sprinkler risk department, to 
which all proposed sprinkler installa- 
tions are referred for examination of 
plans and layouts, and for suggestions 
for the proper installation of sprinkler 
and standpipe and hose systems, 
should also be maintained. The 
sprinkler department should also ar- 
range for periodical inspection of 
sprinkler installations to insure their 
being in proper condition for service 
at all time. 

An electrical department for the 
supervision of electrical installations 
and reinspection of old installations is 
essential. A general office depart- 
ment in charge of correspondence, in- 
formation to owners or members, 
printing, etc., is also necessary. 

The local board should primarily be 
under the direct control of the com- 
panies and under the immediate super- 
vision of an executive committee 
elected by them. It is to be regretted 
that a general supervision of local 
boards by a central body, such for in- 
stance as a committee of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, is not 
possible. Such « committee, to which 
the local organization could turn at 
all times for information as to special 
hazards, improved structural features, 
and above all, for information as to 
proper charges for hazards or devia- 
tions from standards, would be of the 
greatest value to the companies, and 
would, in the end, tend largely to a 
reduction of the expense of operating 
local boards, in that the cost of in- 
vestigations and of experimenting 
with hazards and charges for same in 
rating would be done for.the entire 
country by a central body at one 
time. 

Nor can the yalue of uniformity of 
charges in rates for hazards and for 
deviation from accepted standards of 
safety be overestimated. Those who 
have interested themselves in the 
comparison of charges for the same 
deficiencies in different locations can- 
not but acknowledge the utter in- 
equality of the present system, or 
rather lack of system, which, for in- 


stance, permits a tariff rate of 75 cents 
per annum being made in one locality 
for a risk, which in a locality not one 
hundred miles distant, is rated at 50 
cents for three years, the construc- 
tion, occupancy and location being 
identical. 

The value of uniformity of require- 
ments demonstrated by the success of 
the efforts of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association to that end clearly 
indicates to the writer the possibility 
of a far greater success of a systematic 
plan for uniform rates produced by 
uniform charges for hazards, for devi- 
ation from standards, for location ard 
for susceptibility to damage by fire in 
connection with a uniform system of 
schedule rating. 





NATIONAL BOARD FIGURES. 
Basis of Calculation Needs to Be Improved. 


Why do not the statisticians of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters figure ‘‘to a finish”’ 
on one line of calculation ? 

The tables tell us what average rate of pre- 
mium is charged for $100 of risk, also what the 
average fire loss is per $100 of risk. A real 
analysis, one that could be readily understood 
by the public, would be had if the statisticians 
continued and stated what the expenses amount 
to per $100 of risk. The total expense should 
be divided in order to display how much repre- 
sents commissions, how much taxes, how much 
general expenses, etc. 

The unit of $100 of risk is a natural one, as 
natural as a yard of muslin is in cotton manufac- 
ture. The manufacturer can tell all the elements 
of cost entering into the production of a yard of 
muslin. 

If the fire insurance people would make up 
their account on the basis of $100 of risk, there 
would be a chance for comparisons from year to 
year. One could see how many cents the un- 
derwriters received for $1(0 of insurance. On 
the other side of the reckoning would appear so 
many cents paid for losses, according tothe ex- 
perience of the year; so many cents paid for 
commissions; so many cents for taxes; so many 
cents for other expenses, and so many cents 
remaining as an underwriting profit or a confla- 
gratiou reserve, as it might be called. 

If there is a better unit than $100 of insurance 
for an analysis of underwriting results, let it be 
selected. But the chief point is that the statisti- 
cians should select some unit so that their ratios 
may be consistent, one with another—*‘Insur- 
ance Press.” 





——————— 
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EDITORIAL REVIEW OF THE ARMSTRONG INSURANCE LEGISLATION. 


Together with Comment on the Proposed Model Code for the District of Columbia. 





The Journal presents in this :num- 
ber several articles bearing upon the 
present life insurance situation as af- 
fected by new or proposed state legis- 
lation. There is a review of the chief 
provisions of the New York law re- 
cently enacted at the suggestion of 
the Armstrong committee, and a 
statement by William C. Johnson on 
its practical effects upon the solicit- 
ing agent. We have also reviewed 
the provisions of the proposed new 
code for the District of Columbia. 

The New York legislation is of more 
immediate interest because already 
enacted, but of less permanent inter- 
est than the proposed District of Co- 
lumbia law, for it is evident that the 
Armstrong legislation will not act in 
some of its most radical features as a 
model for other states, whereas it is 
distinctly proposed and expected that 
the District law, when enacted, will 
represent a standard of legislation 
for other states. There are points of 
similarity between the two measures 
but important points of difference. 
The District bill does not regulate 
agents’ compensation or require pub- 
licity of policyholders’ lists. In the 
matter of reserve valuation there is 
also a radical difference. 

Upon those features of the Arm- 
strong law which cover questions of 
economics and administration which 
have long been discussed within the 
business itself, the life insurance man 
can comment with intelligence, but of 
the radical measures which have been 
thrust upon the business against his 
protest, it will be impossible to judge. 
That is to say, no one can tell until it 
is tried, how the attempted limitation 
of agents’ compensation is to work. 
The only opportunity afforded to ex- 
press an opinion isas to the general 
policy of state legislation attempt- 
ing to regulate or prescribe the forms, 
methods or rates of compensation 


which shall be paid to any class of in- 
dustrial workers. 

If this is sound government inter- 
ference, then it stands to reason that 
the legislature may and probably 
will, as times goes on, regulate and 
prescribe methods of compensation 
for workers in other industries. 

There isa certain socialistic tend- 
ency in this law which must either ex- 
tend to other workers or be rescinded 
so far as it applies to life insurance 
workers. Otherwise the question of 
class legislation will arise as effecting 
constitutionality. At least this is the 
way it looks to the Journal. 

The Armstrong legislation covering 
elections in domestic companies is cer- 
tainly as radical a piece of legislation 
as could be expected from any legisla- 
ture. It arbitrarily amends the char- 
ters of all the companies and post- 
pones elections until a uniform date. 
It declares all existing proxies void and 
legislates all existing directors out of 
office. In ordinary times such legisla- 
tion might almost be called ‘high 
handed,’’ but the Armstrong commit- 
tee insisted that it was a necessary 
reform, and even went so far as to 
make a political issue of the matter 
and secure its passage against the 
protest of individual legislators by 
means of party caucus. 

This, as it seems to us, has made of 
the elections in these mutual compa- 
nies a distinctly political question 
which is decidedly distasteful. Never- 
theless we hope that after the current 
election has taken place and the 
strongest faction has won, the element 
of political manipulation will disap- 
pear and conditions settle down to 
normal proportions. 

The requirement that the compa- 
nies file with the insurance depart- 
ment complete lists of policyholders 
open to copy from any policyholder 
or his accredited representative, is 
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another radical measure. 
alone will show whether this will af- 
fect the interests of companies ad- 
versely or otherwise. If these lists 
are honestly used to enable policy- 
holders to control and govern, noth- 
ing but good can accrue; but if for 
any other purpose, then the damage 
may be very great. It will be inter- 
esting to note whether the uses to 
which the lists are put by policy- 
holders having honest purposes, justi- 
fies the large expense entailed on the 
companies. 

The third radical departure in the 
Armstrong legislation is the change 
in the basis of reserves, giving up the 
long established system of net valua- 
tion, by which the level premium is 
followed by level reserves throughout 
the period of the policy, for what is 
designated the ‘‘select and ultimate,”’ 
by which the reserve is made irregu- 
lar by allowing during the first year 
the deduction of an arbitrarily as- 
sumed percentage of mortality saving. 
It is well known that most companies 
during the first five years of new pol- 
icies experience a mortality more fav- 
orable than the table upon which the 
reserves are based. This is not true 
of all companies and is not uniformly 
true of any company, but the new 
law assumes that it is uniformly true 
of all companies, and therefore in sub- 
stance allows the companies to sab- 
stract from the usual full reserve all 
of this arbitrarily assumed mortality 
saving. 

The object is to enable small and 
weak companies more margin for ex- 
pense during the first year. The plan 
was advocated by the Armstrong 
committee through the chance of em- 
ployment of an independent consult- 
ing uctuary whose services had largely 
been retained by companies which 
found it difficult to put up the full re- 
serve during the first year, and at 
the same time meet the rates of com- 
pensation demanded by competition. 
The ‘‘select and ultimate’’ is a device 
intended asa substitute for prelimi- 
nary term valuation. It is a better 


Experience - 


plan than preliminary term valuation. 
There is more reason and system be- 
hind it, but it seems to contain the 
same fundamental error, namely, 
that a life insurance company can by 
any device, legal or otherwise, take 
a portion of the reserve and use it for 
expense purposes. To remove all the 
margin of safety within the reserve in 
order that the companies may spend 
more money for expenses, seems to 
us to be a proposition distinctly op- 
posed to sound Jife insurance econom- 
ics. 
District of Columbia Bill. 

The purpose of the bill introduced 
in Congress by Representative Ames 
of Massachusetts, and upon which 
hearings have been held before the 
judiciary committee, is designed to be 
a model ccde for adoption in other 
states. In the form presented by Mr. 
Ames it is far from being a model 
code. Mr. Ames’ original bill, re- 
viewed in this magazine some months 
ago, contained many admirable feat- 
ures and some defects. Since the 
Chicago conference of insurance com- 
missioners the bill has been remodeled 
and improved in some points and 
weakened in others. 

It is claimed that the Ames bill, as 
finally introduced and submitted to 
the judiciary committee for hearing, 
had the approval of the Chicago con- 
ference, and this claim together with 
the endorsement of Insarance Com- 
mmissioner Thomas E. Drake, seems 
to have led President Roosevelt to 
give the measure general support, al- 
though he says he is not an insurance 
expert and has relied on the testimony 
of others as to the adequacy of the 
bill in detail. 

There seems to be a question as to 
whether this bill has actually been 
approved by the Chicago conference. 
William A. Fricke, writing in the 
‘‘Weekly Underwriter,’’ says: ‘‘This 
bill should not be credited to the con- 
ference of governors, attorneys gen- 
eral and insurance commissioners, nor 
to the committee of fifteen appointed 
to consider and report on uniform 
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corrective legislation. Only a minor- 
ity of the committee was present 
when this bill was presented for con- 
sideration; but a few hours could be 
given to it, and as introduced it does 
not contain the essential recommenda- 
tions agreed upon by theconference.’’ 

There seems to be, therefore, some 
doubt cast upon the authority back 
of the bill. In any event we consider 
it likely that Congress will decide to 
follow the example of Massachusetts 
and defer new legislation until the 
whole subject can be given more 
careful consideration. It is now ex- 
pected that the insurance commision- 
ers at their annual convention this 
fall will recommend to the various 
states for adoption necessary uniform 
legislation. It is at least wise to wait 
and see what is evolved at that time. 

The Journal does not wish to lay 
too great stress upon the possible or 
probable result of that convention. If 
it is guided or controlled by political 
or local conditions the recommended 
legislation evolved will hardly be 
worth considering by any state which 
is truly desirous of enacting good 
laws. Wecertainly should not wish 
to see Massachusetts bound to legisla- 
tion recommended by a body of com- 
missioners, a majority of whose views 
might be influenced by the stress and 
need of the promoters of small and 
weak companies; nor should we wish 


to see enacted at Washington legisla- 
tion evolved from a convention dic- 
tated by such questions of expediency. 
But whatever is adopted may properly 
be taken up for study and considera- 
tion, the good therein picked out by 
each state and the bad rejected. 


ARCANUM ADVANCE IN RATES UPHELD. 


The Supreme Court of Massachusetts upholds 
the recent increase in rates made by the Supreme 
Council of the Royal Arcanum on the ground 
that the order ‘“‘was conducting its business upon 
unsound principles which if followed without 
change would ultimately lead to financial ruin.’, 


DAWSON BLAMED TOO MUCH. 
From the Philadelphia “Intelligencer.” 

There is quite a disposition apparent in some 
directions to hold Miles M. Dawson responsible 
for all the radicalisms and idiosyncrasies of the 
Armstrong committee legislation. This bardly 
seems fair. It may be conceded that as actuarial 
adviser of the committee Mr. Dawson had a good 
deal to do with moulding the legislation pro- 
posed, but any one who took a good square look 
at the members of the committee must have 
come to the conclusion that most of the members 
of the committee, and notably the chairman, had 
ideas and when the committee came to formulate 
its recommendations it is probable that the mem- 
bers were pretty tenacious of their own view. 
However the actuary may have influenced the 
recommendations of the committee, he was un- 
doubtedly very far from being the whole thing. 
From the things which have come out in one di- 
rection and another, it would seem as though 
Mr. Dawson did considerable to modify and tone 
down the original propositions of Senator Arm- 
strong and his confreres. Then, too, it must be 
remembered that after such an investigation as 
that of the Armstrong committee some radieal 
legislation was sure to be enacted; legislation 
which was intended to bring about changes. 
Mr. Dawson had some ideas to present in the 
matter of changes. Most of the company actu- 
aries desired things to be left as they were. 
Very few of them had any suggestions to make 
in the direction of adjusting the rising tide of 
legislative intention to the life insurance situa- 
tion. Perhaps they were wise in taking this 
position. It is not intended in this article to say 
that they were unwise. The certain thing was 
that something was going to be done and the 
committee chose to be guided to quite a large 
extent by its own actuary. That his views were 
not altogether faulty is shown by the fact that a 
portion of his propositions at least were not un- 
favorably regarded by so eminent an authority as 
Emory McClintock. It is a good deal in the 
matter of reform to be able to accomodate one’s 
previous training and inclination so as to get the 
largest amount of good, or, as some would put 
it, to reduce the change to the minimum when 
some change is about as certain of taking place 
as is the sun to rise in the east in the morning. 
Mr. Dawson realized more clearly than most of 
the actuaries the inevitableness of changes, and 
because he accommodated himself to them, and 
sought to have them actuarilly sound as he saw 
the situation, it hardly seems fair to hold him re- 
sponsible for the radical character of the Arm- 
strong legislation. We are far from agreeing 
with all of Mr. Dawson’s ideas, but we do believe 
in being fair. 
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REVIEW OF ARMSTRONG LEGISLATION ON LIFE INSURANCE. 





Radical Departures from Previous Practice—How Elections Are to Be Conducted—Business 


Limited and Compensation of Agents Controlled—Receiving and 


Giving of Rebates a Penal Offence. 





The New York Legislature, with the 
advice and consent of the Armstrong 
investigating committee, has labored 
and brought forth a new insurance 
law. The new legislation applies in 
every particular to domestic compa- 
nies and in some vital particulars to 
all companies doing business within 
the state. 

The legislation enacted by the As- 
sembly, following the somewhat dra- 
matic hearings given insurance inter- 
ests at Albany, began with the enact- 
ment of a somewhat revolutionary 
law affecting the election of directors 
in domestic mutual companies. It ar- 
bitrarily shifted the elections toa uni- 
form date, December 18, notwith- 
standing charter provisions, and con- 
tinued ex sting directors in office un- 
til that date. At that time the term 
of office of every director expires and 
the election of an entire new board 
takes place. These elections are un- 
der the supervision of the insurance 
department, whose superintendent is 
to appoint a committee of at least 
three policyholders to act as inspec- 
tors. Proxies executed prior to Octo- 
ber 18, 1906, are declared void. After 
the current election one-half of the 
directors shall be elected annually. 

Subsequently, under the general in- 
surance bill which became alaw April 
27, it was provided that domestic com- 
panies, five months prior to each 
election, shall file with the insurance 
department two lists of policyholders 
with addresses, arranged alphabeti- 
cally and classified by states. The 
company is also obliged to maintain 
two similar lists at its home office and 
at its general agencies in every state, 
all such lists to be subject to inspec- 
tion and copy by any policyholder or 
his authorized representative. 


Nominations for directors may be 
made by the existing board of direct- 
ors to be known as the ‘‘administra- 
tion ticket.’’ Independent nomina- 
tions may be made by 100 policyhold- 
ers, and these nominations, together 
with ballots and proxy forms mailed 
to all policyholders at least two months 
prior to the election. The adminis- 
tration nominations must te made 
five months prior to elections, the in- 
dependent nominations three months. 

Policyholders may return their bal- 
lots indicating their choice, properly 
signed and witnessed, by mail and 
they will be counted as though voted 
in person. Or the policyholder may 
assign his rights to another to vote 
by proxy. Each policyholder is en- 
titled to vote irrespective of the 
amount of insurance or number of 
policies. The election is to beat the 
home office and the polls open from 
ten in the forenoon till four in the 
afternoon. In addition to the regular 
inspectors the ‘‘ proxy committees”’ of 
the administration and independent 
tickets may designate one qualified 
voter to be present during the casting 
and canvassing of the votes. 

The general conditions of the elec- 
tion above set forth, and the details 
which have been omitted, practically 
parallel the conditions under which 
elections for public office occur. In 
short; the law tries to make of the in- 
surance company a real democracy, 
protecting the voting rights of the 
policyholder and encouraging him to 
exercise hisfranchise. With the good 
of democracy it carries its dangers, 
and makes the great life insurance 
companies of New York subject to the 
possibility of constant political pull 
and play for elections and changes 
in administration. We should not 
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say, however, that the dangers were 
any greater than under the system 
previously existing, for manipulation 
is always possible under any form of 
control. 

The forthcoming election no doubt 
will prove a battle of contending fi- 
nancial or insurance interests,in which 
the leaders upon both sides will have 
much less concern for the interests of 
the policyholders than for maintain- 
ing their own position if they are now 
in control, or of securing that control 
if they are not. This is not neces- 
sarily a criticism of either faction. It 
is but a natural and inevitable condi- 
tion, containing all its dangers and 
all its benefits. But after the election 
this year the winning party can main- 
tain itself in control only by an effi- 
ciency of management which shows 
itself really concerned for the broad 
fundamental interests of the policy- 
holders. 


——_— 


Following the enactment of the law 
arbitrarily changing the date of the 
election and declaring proxies void 
(a bombshell in the camp both of 
those who are in and those who are 
trying to get in) the legislature passed 
several bills amending the general cor- 
poration law and the penal code. One 
such amendment makes it a penal of- 
fense to give or receive a rebate as an 
inducement to take a policy of life in- 
surance. Another makes political 
contributions of any description a mis- 
demeanor punishable by imprison- 
ment or fine. Another makes it mis- 
conduct for the officers or employes 
of corporations to make false entries 
or omit any material entries in books 
of account, or to publish any report, 
exhibit or statement of financial condi- 
tion which is false, or omits any state- 
ment required by law to be contained 
therein. Another such amendment 
requires persons retained to promote 
or oppose legislation to’ file with the 
Secretary of State a description of the 
legislative service to be rendered in 
each case, and no such person shall 
receive compensation contingent upon 


the passage or defeat of any legisla- 
tion. The violation of this law isa 
misdemeanor subject to imprisonment 
or fine or both. Another defines more 
clearly what perjury is. 

These laws were all enacted prior 
to the consideration of the general 
amendments to the insurance law, now 
known as chapter 326, the main pro- 
visions of which we will review. 

Real Estate Investment.—The re- 
striction as to real estate investments 
allows the company to hold the build- 
ing in which it has its principal office 
and such other buildings elsewhere as 
may be necessary for the accommoda- 
tion and convenience of its business; 
also property acquired by mortgage 
or conveyed to it in satisfaction of 
debts of like description. But such 
property acquired, except such as is 
necessary for the company’s business, 
must be sold within five years unless 
certified by the superintendent of in- 
surance that such forced sale will ma- 
terially affect its value. 

Estimates and Misrepresentations.— 
The issuance and circulation of esti- 
mates, illustrations, circulars or state- 
ments of any sort misrepresenting the 
terms of any policy orits benefits or 
advantages or dividends—or the use 
of contract titles misrepresenting their 
true nature—is prohibited. 

Distribution of Surplus.—After June 
1, 1907, dividends are to be ascertained 
and distributed annually and not 
otherwise. The entire surplus earned 
during the year shall be distributed 
after setting aside as much as is neces- 
sary to pay authorized dividends upon 
capital stock, if any, for account of 
deferred dividend surplus on existing 
policies of that class, and for the con- 
tingency reserve. (See contingency 
reserve.) Dividends may be paid in 
cash or used to purchase paid-up in- 
surance or to accumulate at the rate 
of interest allowed by the company, 
said accumulations to be paid at ma- 
turity of the contract or to be with- 
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drawn on avy anniversary date. The 
company may require the policy- 
holder to accept one of the several op- 
tions in regard to his dividends and 
in case option is not declared the divi- 
dend isto be applied in purchasing 
paid-up insurance. This law does not 
apply to stock companies doing busi- 
ness after that date strictly on the 
non-participating plan. The provi- 
sions of this law regarding distribu- 
tion apply only to domestic compa- 
nies, but outside companies must de- 
clare their dividends annually after 
January 1, 1907, if they remain within 
the state. 


Valuation.—The basis of valuation 
is the Actuaries’ or Combined Experi- 
ence Table of Mortality with 4 per 
cent interest on contracts issued be- 
fore January 1, 1901 and 3% there- 
after. After January 1, 1907, the 
‘‘legal minimum valuation’’ shall be 
in accordance with the ‘‘select and 
ultimate method,’’ the rates of mor- 
tality during the first five years un- 
der that method being calculated for 
the first year at 50 per cent of the 
American Experience Table, for the 
second year 65 per cent., the third 
year 75 per cent, the fourth year 85 
per cent, and the fifth yeur 95 per 
cent. No policies issued ufter De- 
cember 31, 1906, shall be vaiued as 
term insurance unless the premiums 
are net term rates, and no policy with 
level premiums shall be valued as term 
insurance for the first year. Com- 
panies may voluntarily value their 
policies without reference to the select 
and ultimate method. 

Contingency Reserve.—This amend- 
ment provides that domestic compa- 
nies doing business on the mutual 
plan may accumulate above net re- 
serve a contingent reserve varying 
from 20 per cent. where said reserve 
is less than $100,000, to 5 per cent. 
where it exceeds $75,000,000, gradu- 
ally decreasing percentages being 
used for intermediate sums. The law 
contains provisions allowing existing 


reserves which exceed the limit to be 
maintained provided they are not in- 
creased. 


Surrender Values.--On policies is- 
sued between January 1, 1880, and 
January 1, 1907, which lapse, the re- 
serve on the policies calculated on the 
American Experience Table at 414 per 
cent. shall be taken as a single pre- 
mium at the published rates of the 
company at the time the policy was 
issued and be applied for extended in- 
surance or to purchase paid-up insur- 
ance. This surrender value shall in- 
clude ‘also dividend additions. For 
policies issued after January 1, 1907, 
surrender values shall be paid after 
the third year and computed according 
to the new standard of valuation pre- 
viously set forth, after deducting one- 
fifth of said reserve or $25 for each 
$1,000 of insurance, if the said sum 
shall be more than one-fifth of the re- 
serve. 


Rebating.—The amended law pro- 
hibits charging for one year term in- 
surance a higher rate than the regular 
term premium. It is made a penal 
offense to give or receive a rebate. 


Limitation of New Business.—Do- 
mestic companies are limited to the 
writing of new paid-for business as 
follows: Where the insurance in 
force is more than $50,000,000 and 
less than $100,000,000, not more than 
30 per cent. thereof; from $100,000,000 
to $300,000,000, not more than 25 per 
cent.; from $300,000,000 to $600,000,- 
000, not more than 20 per cent.; from 
$600, 000,000 to $1,000,000,000. not more 
than 15 per cent. Where the insur- 
ance in force exceeds $1.000,000,000 
the insurance paid for shall not ex- 
ceed $150,000,000 per annum. This 
does not apply to companies more 
than half of whose outstanding in- 
surance is on the industrial plan. 
These companies may write 50 per 
cent. of outstanding ordinary insur- 
ance provided it does not exceed $150, - 
000,000. 
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Limitation of Expenses.—Domestic 
and foreign companies are limited in 
the payment of expenses for new busi- 
ness the first year to the luading and 
the mortality gains allowed under the 
select and ultimate valuation. -Bo- 
nuses, prizes, rewards and additional 
compensation based on volume are 
prohibited. Renewal commissions are 
limited to five per cent. for nine years 
on endowment policies for less than 
20 premiums and 7% per cent. on all 
other forms of policies. These nine 
renewals may be commuted and dis- 
tributed through three or more years, 
but not more than two-fifths of the 
whole shall be paid in uny one year. 
In the case of sub-agents subject to 
the supervision of a local salaried 
manager, the renewal commission 
shall be two-thirds of the foregoing 
rate. In addition a collection fee of 
2 per cent. a year may be paid after 
the tenth year. Advances to agents 
secured by renewals shall not be 
made. Elsewhere in this issue the 
effect of this section upon the interests 
of agents is discussed by William C. 
Johnson. 

The aggregate expenses of the com- 
pany shall not exceed the actual ex- 
pense loading, including the gains 
from mortality under the select and 
ultimate plan of valuation. Outside 
companies not complying with these 
provisions cannot do business within 
New York State. 


Investments —Domestic companies 
are prohibited from investing or loan- 
ing upon the shares of stock of any 
corporation, except a municipal cor- 
poration, and from investing or loan- 
ing upon bonds (except government, 
state and municipal bonds) unless se- 
cured by adequate collateral. Com- 
panies owning prohibited stocks or 
bonds shall dispose of them within 
five years, reducing them each year 
as approved by the superintendent of 
insurance. These companies are pro- 
hibited from subscribing to or partici- 
pating in underwriting syndicates, or 
purchasing on joint account or enter- 


ing into any agreement to withhold 
its property from sale. 





Standard Forms of Policies.—Stand- 
ard forms are provided for ordinary 
life, limited payment, endowment and 
term. Other forms may be submitted 
to the superintendent of insurance 
for his approval and if approved shall 
become standard forms for all compa- 
nies. These forms are required only 
of domestic companies. The stand- 
ard forms may also be amended or 
altered with the approval of the super- 
intendent of insurance, provided there 
be no conflict with the provisions of 
the insurance law. 

The standard forms prescribed pro- 
vide for optional change of beneficiary, 
for payment of premiums more fre- 
quenty than annually, for thirty days 
of grace, for optional limitation as to 
travel, occupation, change of residence 
and suicide within one year after is- 
sue, and for optional incontestibility 
either from date or after one or two 
years. 

There are provisions for participa- 
tion in surplus with options as pre- 
viously described. Also for loansand 
surrender values as set forth else- 
where. 

Provision is made adaptable to each 
particular form of policy providing 


for modes of settlement at maturity. 
In the case of an ordinary life three 
methods of payment are set forth: 
(1) an annuity during the lifetime of 
the beneficiary; (2) by annual install. 
ments for a specified number of years; 
(3) by annual installments for a fixed 
period of twenty years and for as 
many years as the beneficiary may 
survive. 

Non-Participating Policies.—Domes- 
tic companies doing business on the 
mutual plan after January 1, 1907, are 
prohibited from issuing non-participa- 
ting policies. 

As set forth, most of these changes 
apply only to New York companies, 
but other state companies will be 
obliged to comply with the provisions 
as to declaring dividends annually, 
keeping policies in force one year 
after default of premium, and limita- 
tion of expenses. 
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WHAT THE ARMSTRONG LAWS MEAN TO SOLICITING AGENTS. 





PREPARED FOR THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS FROM AN ADDRESS BY WILLIAM C. 
JOHNSON BEFORE THE BOSTON UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





Section 98 of the insurance bill as 
first proposed to the New York Legis- 
lature by the investigating committee, 
was the most radical piece of insur- 
ance legislation ever seriously sug- 
gested in the United States. The 
section provided that from the load- 
ing on new premiums, plus the as- 
sumed mortality margins by the select 
and ultimate theory, should be met 
all first year expenses incurred in 
connection with the procuring of new 
insurance, these including not only 
commissions, advances or salaries to 
agents, and medical and inspection 
fees, but rents and clerical hire at 
branch agencies throughout the coun- 
try, licenses and taxes, advertising, 
postage, printing, travel and agency 
supervision expense, and as well those 
home office expenses chargeable to 
agency account, such as the greater 
part of the cost of maintaining the 
medical, policy and new business de- 
partments. And then it generously 
provided that the general agent could 
receive four renewals of 7% per cent 
of the ordinary life rate. 

Such a law would have been utterly 
impracticable. The rate of commis- 
sion payable under it could not have 


been determined upon unless the exact 


amount of new premiums to be pro- 
duced during the year were known in 
advance. In any event there was no 
possibility of there being left a living 
commission for the agents, and the 
passage of the law as it then stood 
would have led to the destruction of 
the agency organizations throughout 
the land of all companies compelled 
or attempting to comply with it, and 
would have se checked the production 
of new business that a decade of re- 
building could not have repaired the 
injury done. 

Is it to be wondered that all the 
agents of the state, and indeed of the 


entire land, were aroused at once to 
an opposition so vigorous and so just 
that the committee was forced to heed 
it and amend the bill? And what did 
they then give us? 

They set up two standards of ex- 
pense, one of agency expense and the 
other of general expense. Under the 
former all compensation of agents (in- 
cluding salaries and advances), plus 
medical and inspection fees, must 
come out of the loadings on new pre- 
miums and the assumed mortality 
margins. Renewals are _ increased 
from four to nine in number, and are 
to be based on the gross, not the life 
rate, with the provision that renewals 
on endowments running for less than 
twenty years, shall be but 5 per cent. 
The section as amended will not per- 
mit of full percentage commissions on 
limited payment or endowment pre- 
miums, but, if medical fees on the 
smaller policies are not permitted to 
exceed three dollars, the commission 
which can be paid general agents 
should equal 50 per cent. on ordinary 
life policies, 45 per cent. on twenty 
premium life policies, and 35 per cent. 
on twenty year endowments, the rate 
being even lower on the shorter term 
endowments. 

The law as it stands is not perfect 
and is not sound. Where it may have 
been meant to reform, it is so framed 
that with reform will come injury. 
It would have been a reasonable and 
safe standard had the medical and in- 
spection fees been excluded from the 
charges to be met from the first year’s 
loadings and the mortality margins, 
and had the restriction of gross ex- 
penses to gross loadings been omitted 
or suitably modified. I believe in re- 
form, andI am sure every agent in 
the land welcomes it, and will be bet- 
ter off upon the disappearance of any 
evils and extravagances which have 
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existed in the business, whether in 
home offices or in the field. I only 
regret that the measures for reform 
have not in New \ork been framed 
on broad, sound lines by men posses- 
sing a full knowledge of the business, 
men knowing what life insurance is 
and what it means to the people, and 
who accordingly could have dealt 
with the matter in an intelligent and 
understanding spirit. 
The Future of the Agent. 

As an agency man, all too familiar 
with the trials and difficulties of 
the past year, and the wanton injury 
which has been done our business, 
not only by an inflamed press, but by 
those who had previously professed 
to be its best friends and its leading 
lights, familiar as I am with the im- 
perfections of the new law and with 
the problems of readjustment and re- 
construction which we must face dur- 
ing the coming year, | am still an 
optimist. I believe in the business of 
life insurance, in the value of insur- 
ance, not only to the individual, but 
to the community and the state. 

One undoubted result of recent leg- 
islation will be that those who have 
been commonly known as high pres- 
sure agents, those to whom we have 
attributed, to some extent perhaps un- 
justly, many of the evils which have 
existed in field work, will te forced to 
leave the business. It is not to be 
doubted that in many instances this 
will be for the good of the business. 
The new law, providing as it does that 
all compensation of agents, including 
advances, must come out of a limited 
fund, will inevitably discourage the 
advance system in life insurance, and 
at least do away with those extrava- 
gances which have been connected 
with that system in the past. The 
restrictions thrown around the mak- 
ing of advances may work injustice 
to many worthy men, but following 
the operation of those restrictions, and 
the lowering of commissions, which is 
inevitable under the new law, no place 
can possibly be found in the agency 
work of the American life insurance 





companies for men who do not trans- 
act their business legitimately and 
cleanly and made their full commis- 
sion upon every policy of insurance 
they sell. 

It is commonly stated that the evil 
of rebate, the death-knell of which is 
now being sounded all over the land, 
took its rise from the payment of 
high first year’s commissions. Not 
overlooking the element of truth 
which may lie in such a statement, to 
my mind the practice has been due 
fully as much to the advance system, 
to the necessity placed upon the agent 
who was receiving an advance of 
keeping some business coming in, in 
order to keep up his support. To get 
the business without delay he violated 
the law, and also those principles of 
mutuality between policyholders and 
decency between competitors which 
should ever guide the conduct of the 
life insurance agent who is worthy of 
his calling. 

We may as well plainly admit the 
fact that there have been in the past 
evils in the field as well as in some of 
the home offices. Under the condi- 
tions of the future those evils can no 
longer flourish, but must wither and 
die. And one all-sufficient reason for 
an attitude of hopefulness on the part 
of the real life insurance agent, as he 
faces the future, is the knowledge that 
with changed conditions he will not 
meet the unfair competition of irre- 
sponsible and unscrupulous men, who, 
in an endeavor to write the business, 
do their competitors out of their com- 
mission and take the business from 
them, even though in doing so they 
sacrifice their own commission 

It is not to be expected, or desired, 
that a year or two years hence there 
will be found in the field all the men 
who are carrying rate-books today. 
The class who will leave the business 
will be to a very large extent the least 
desirable class, the men who have pro- 
cured the business, not because of 
their ability as life insurance men, but 
because of their indulgence in im- 
proper methods. 


The agents of the 
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future will be trained and intelligent 
life insurance salesmen, who know 
their business, who devote their en- 
tire time to it and who will occupy a 
different and higher position in the 
business world. as the result of pend- 
ing reforms. 

While the fact is, I_believe, not very 
generally recognized, it still in my 
judgment is true, not only that the 
business of life insurance has in the 
past year received a larger amount of 
advertising and publicity than has 
ever before been accorded to any 
other business, but that the result of 
this advertising, injurious and dis- 
turbing as it may have been at the 
moment, will prove ultimately most 
beneficial. Taken as a whole, and 
notwithstanding the distortion of 
facts which has taken place, and the 
fallacy and unsoundness of the views 
expressed and the remedies suggested 
by so-called reformers, who are per- 
haps well-meaning, but entirely in- 
competent through lack of knowledge 
of the business to contribute anything 
of value, the truth is that today the 
people of the United States have a 
clearer idea of the merits and value 
of life insurance than they ever be- 
fore possesed. The better they under- 
stand this business, and the more con- 
vinced they become of the secure basis 
upon which it is conducted, the easier 
it will be, after pending readjust- 
ments have taken place and the ex- 
citement of the present has died 
down, for the trained insurance sales- 
man to meet large success in his 
chosen vocation. 

One of the most significant results 
of the events of the past year has been 
the demonstration to everyone of the 
absolute stability and security of old 
line insurance. There is no other 
business in the land which could have 
withstood assaults such as those di- 
rected at life insurance during the 
past year, and come out of them with 
its strength unimpaired. In speaking 
of the future of the agents, it must 
also be borne in mind that with a ces- 
sation of high-pressure methods, with 


the limitation of the business of the 
large companies and with the lessening 
of the number of agents actively in 
the field, those who remain should 
find, not only less competition and a 
cleaner competition, but a chance to 
write a much larger volume of busi- 
ness. 





EQUITABLE LIFE LAPSES. 


President Paul Morton of the Equitable Life 
is in the fortunate position of being able to state 
unequivocally the full truth in regard to the 
Equitable’s troubles. He therefore does not 
hesitate to publish the fact that the recent inves- 
tigation has caused the lapsing of 27,385 policies. 
He says that 84 per cent. of these policies were 
for $3,000 or less, confirming his belief that ‘‘ the 
small policy-holders was the chief sufferer from 
the agitation and excitement regarding life in- 
surance. 

President Morton says that the holders of pol- 
icies of $5,000 and upwards are generally men of 
business experience, and that smaller policy- 
holders only, through fear based on a misappre- 
hension of the real facts and often on misrepre- 
sentation, have allowed their policies to Japse by 
the thousand, thus causing ‘loss to themselves 
and their dependents. 

The Equitable, realizing the exceptional con- 
ditions, in making every effort to reinstate lapsed 
policies and has offered to renew such contracts, 
provided the premiums for.the intervening time 
are paid up and the policyholders are able to pass 
a satisfactory examination. On this point Mr. 
Morton says: 

‘*T feel that many would wish to return after 
the entire solvency of the Society had been dem- 
onstrated by the report of the chartered account- 
ants, and we have made it as easy as possible 
for them to come back. Everything about the 
Society’s condition has now been made public; 
all of the assets it claims to hold with which to 
meet its obligations are intact and they have been 
re-valued on a conservative basis, showing the 
exact conditions as they exist at the present 
moment. 

*‘ Tt has been clearly demonstrated that Equit- 
able policyholders need to have no further ap- 
prehension, but that, on the contrary, they have 
every reason to be confident of the safety and 
value of their investments with the Society. 
The present management of the Society is de- 
termined to conduct affairs for the best interests 
of the policyholders and with such economy that 
insurance will hereafter be furnished at a min- 
imum cost.” 

This announcement has led to the reinstate- 
ment of several thousand lapsed policies. 





A WHOLESALE “ TWIST.” 


The North British & Mercantile is trying to 
“twist” the English policyholders of the Mutual 
Life, employing former Manager D. C. Halde- 
man for the job. 
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PROPOSED INSURANCE LEGISLATION AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Conditions Embraced in the Ames Bill — Suggested Basis of Congressional Action for 
Model Law. 





The so-called ‘‘Ames Bill’’ intro- 
duced in Congress and referred to the 
committee on judiciary for hearing, 
as amended to concur with the views 
of the Insurance Commissioners’ Con- 
vention recently held at Chicago, has 
the endorsement of the present insur- 
ance commissioner of the District of 
Columbia, Thomas E. Drake, and has 
also been approved by President Roose- 
velt. 

The Ames bill deals with all branches 
of insurance and is designed to estab- 
lish forthe District of Columbia a 
model code which can be adapted and 
copied by states and territories. We 
deal in this review only with those pro- 
visions relating to life insurance. 

Under the proposed law examina- 
tions of domestic companies are to be 
made once in three years and oftener 
if deemed expedient by the insurance 
commisisoner. Other companies au- 
thorized in the District of Columbia 
can be examined whenever the com- 
missioner deems expedient, and it is 
also required that he shall make an 
examination of domestic or authorized 
companies whenever requested to do 
so by the insurance department of any 
other state, and, with the consent of 
the company, he may make such an 
examination where the company is 
not authorized todo businessin the 
district. The expenses of the exami- 
nation are to be charged against the 
treasury of the United States, except 
where made upon the demand of the 
company. 

The bill provides in detail for the 
way in which the returns of the com- 
pany’s statement shall be made. This 
is intended to require complete pub- 
licity and calls among other things 
for a statement of commissions paid in 
connection with loans to purchasers 
or sales, together with all legal ex- 


penses, giving’ dates, amounts, names 
agd addresses of payees, also money 
expended] in connection with legisla- 
tion, giving the same particulars; de- 
tails as to the elections and ballots 
cast; reports of salaries of officers and 
payments to directors; detailed state- 
ment of bank balances, complete state- 
ment of profit and loss and expenses 
of new business; rates of annual divi- 
dends declared for all forms of insur- 
ance at different ages, and the precise 
methods by which such dividends 
have been calculated; alsoa statement 
showing the dividends upon deferred 
contracts and the amount of deferred 
surplus held in hand. 





Basis of Reserve Valuation. 


The provision in regard to reserves 
is of the utmost interest. It provides 
for computation upon the basis of net 
valuation, calculated on the American 
table with interest not exceeding 4 
per cent. on existing policies, and 3% 
per cent. on those hereafter issued, 
but companies may elect a lower rate 
of interest and have its basis of valu- 
ation published. This is the custom- 
ary law of other states where net val- 
uation prevails. The departure from 
the usual standard is embraced in the 
following clause: 

In computing such net value assessment pol- 
icies or certificates of any assessment company 
reincorporated to transact life insurance business 
shall be valued as one year term policies, and 
all policies purporting to be preliminary term 
policies shall be valued as one year term policies. 

The language of this clause is not 
clear, but its evident purpose is to al- 
low reincorporated assessment compa- 
nies and preliminary term companies 
to have the benefit of preliminary term 
valuation the first year. Thestandard 
policies provided in the law make no 
provision for a preliminary term 
clause, and we assume therefore that 
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the purpose of the law is to require 

a special form of contract to be prop- 

erly designated as a one year term 

policy, not to be sold to the insured in 

any case under the standard forms of 

ordinary life, endowment, limited pay- 
. ment, etc. 

The bill allows the department to 
charge a fee for valuing policies of one 
cent each thousand dollars of insur- 
ance valued, and contains the custom- 
ary reciprocal provision designed to 
protect District of Columbia compa- 
nies against excess taxation in other 


states. 
New Companies. 


The bill proposes to allow the or- 
ganization of new life companies in 
the District with a capital of no less 
than $200,000, and companies may or- 
ganize upon the temporary stock plan 
by which its charter shall fix a time 
for retiring the capital out of the 
profits of the business, provided the 
surplus is sufficient then to justify 
such retirement. If not, the commis- 
sioner may extend the time. Thediv- 
idends must also be limited and when 
the stock is retired it shail be surren- 
dered and cancelled and all rights on 
the part of the holders therein shall 
cease. Prior to the retirement of the 
stock the companies shall be subject 
to the laws relating to stock compa- 
nies, aftervrards to those relating to 
mutual companies. The law provides 
that mutual companies and stock com- 
panies doing business on the partici- 
pating plan shall not issue non-partic- 
ipating policies. 

An interesting provision of the bill 
is that providing that no officer or di- 
rector of the company shall receive 
any consideration for loans or invest- 
ments made on behalf of the com- 
pany. Itis provided also that com- 
panies cannot hold real estate except 
as required for the convenient accom- 
modation of their business, and in any 
event not more than 25 per cent. of 
cash assets is to be so invested. 

Elections and Voting. 

The provisions in regard to elections 

and voting are noteworthy. It is pro- 


vided that the terms of at least one- 
third of the board of directors shall 
expire each year. Every policyholder 
is entitled to a vote and shall be noti- 
fied of every meeting and election by 
mail at least thirty days prior thereto. 
Nominations must be made in writing 
and delivered to the secretary of the 
company at least sixty days before 
the election, and no other name placed 
in nomination shall be eligible for 
election. The list of candidates must 
be sent to all policyholders by mail, 
thirty days before election. Policy- 
holders may indicate a choice and 
having signed the ballot can mail it to 
the company and have it counted the 
same as a vote in person or by proxy. 
Proxies may be procured and voted, 
except that no employee or officer of 
the company can act as a proxy, and 
no person can act as proxy for more 
than twenty members. Proxies may 
be filed one day before election and 
expire six months from date. 

Special provision is made for united 
action by policyholders in distant 
states. Whenever one hundred pol- 
icyholders in any state at least four 
months before election make a demand 
in writing, the company thirty days 
before election shall designate a time 
and place within said state for the 
election of a representative of the 
resident policyholders to attend the 
election, and shall appoint a commit- 
tee of three to receive and count bal- 
lots. All the policyholders in the 
state shall then be notified of said time 
and place, enclosing a blank form 
which may be voted in person or by 
mail. The person receiving the high- 
est number of votes shall be the rep- 
resentative elected to attend the an- 
nual meeting. The next highest shall 
be the alternative representative to 
attend in case of the failure or inabil- 
ity of the first elected to act. 

Said representative shall have the 
power to act as proxy for all the 
members in the state voting at the 
specially appointed meeting. No mem- 
ber voting at said meeting shall be 
permitted to vote again. Where over 
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500 vote at said state elections the 
company shall pay the ‘reasonable 
expenses”’ of the representative from 
his residence to the home office. 
Where this number participate also 
the company shall thereafter hold 
annual elections in the state without 
further demand; others only upon 
subsequent demand. 
Annual Dividends. 


Section 47 provides that every com- 
pany ‘‘doing business’? within. the 
District of Columbia shall {ascertain 
and distribute its dividends annually, 
which may be payable to the holder 
in cash or accumulated to his credit 
at such rate of interest as usually al- 
lowed by the company, and shall be 
payable either at the maturity of the 
contract or withdrawable in cash on 
any subsequent anniversary. It also 
may be used in the payment of pre- 
miums or in the purchase of paid-up 
additions. 

Salaries and Payments. 

All salaries exceeding $5,000 must 
be authorized by a direct vote of the 
board of directors, and salary con- 
tracts cannot be made with any officer 
or employee extending for a longer 
term than one year. Pensions are 
prohibited. No payments in excess of 
$100 shall bedisbursed unless evidenced 
by a voucher signed by those receiv- 
ing the money and correctly describ- 
ing the condition of the payment. If 
the money be for services and dis- 
bursements then there is to be an 
itemized statement of services rend- 
ered and disbursements made. If the 
expenditure be in connection with 


legislation the nature of the matter 
and the interest of the corporation 
must be correctly described. 


Other Features. 

Section 50 is the customary anti- 
rebate law. Section 51 is designed to 
protect the beneficiary against the 
claims of creditors, it being provided, 
however, subject to statute limita- 
tions, that any premiums paid in fraud 
of creditors with interest thereon 
shall be paid to said creditors from 
the proceeds of the policy. 

Every policy which contains a ref- 
erence to the application either asa 


part of the policy or having a bearing 
thereon, must have a correct copy of 
the application and the examination 
attached thereto, and unless so at- 
tached it shall not be considered a 
part of the contract or received as evi- 
dence. Section 53 requires that every 
contract must ‘‘bear in bold letters 
upon its face a plain description of 
the policy, so fully describing its 
character, including dividend periods 
and other peculiarities, that the holder 
thereof shall not be liable to mistake 
the nature or scope of the contract.’’ 

The bill then goes on to provide for 
four standard contracts: ordinary life, 
limited payment, endowment and term 
policies, the conditions of each being 
set forth in detail, including provisions 
for loans, surrenders, incontestability, 
etc. 

If a company wishes to issue other 
kinds of policies it can submit the 
proposed form to the commissioner, 
who, after a proper hearing may ap- 
prove said form with or without mod- 
ifications, and establish the same as a 
standard form of policy which any 
company may adopt. These forms 
may be changed from time to time by 
the commissioner. 

Section 55 prohibits assessment in- 
surance. 


WHY CRITICISM HAS BEEN HARSH. 

Many who have watched the course of events 
in life insurance during the past months have 
been unable to account, on any reasonable basis, 
for the virulent and unsparing criticism of the 
daily press. The attacks on life insurance man- 
agement have not been confined by any means 
to the so-called *‘yellow” press, but papers of the 
highest standing have shown a bitterness of at- 


‘tack which usually only the most unblushing 


criminality could call forth. The business morals 
of the officers of companies most severely criti- 
cised cannot be shown to be much, if any, below 
the standard of those of the average business man. 
Business men of good repute have bribed legis- 
latures. The same men have not been above 
taking the so-called “side graft” of their business. 

Why then, is it that these peccadillos of Jife in- 
surance officials have been magnified? Is it be- 
cause life insurance officials are in a peculiar 
position of responsibility and almost unlimited 
authority that even the slightest breach of faith 
to policyholders is treated as a serious deflection 
from duty? Perhaps. But a deeper cause is to 
be found in the literature of the companies, in 
which has been emphasized the higher and more 
sacred aspects of life insurance, as well as its 
mutuality, treating it more as a beneficence than 
as a business in which ordinary business rules 
govern. From him who makes many profes- 
sions much is expected and required.—‘“‘ Westerr 
Underwriter.” 
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COMPARATIVE INTEREST EARNINGS OF COMPANIES FOR TEN YEARS 





WRITTEN FOR THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS BY BENJAMIN F. Brown. 





While the average rate of interest as 
shown in the accompanying table has 
been fairly well maintained for several 
years past it will be observed that the 
tendency is still slowly but surely 
downward. The immediate cause of 
last year’s slight decline was the 
charging off by several companies, for 
the first time, the unearned interest 
on pdlicy loans as a liability, aside 
from which the average rate would 
have stood at 4.60 plus. 

Up to 1905 only four companies had 
adopted this course. In that year, 
however, the number was swelled to 
ten, with the result of reducing the 
apparent earnings of the new-comers 
by $818,476, leading to a correspond- 
ing depression in rates ranging from 
0.14 to 0.33 per cent., and reducing 
the average rate by 0.03 plus, as above 
dicated. 

The total amount of policy loans 
outstanding in these companies at the 
close of 1905 was $187,298,927, being 
an increase of $31,742,469 over that of 
the preceding year. The total of un- 
earned interest reported was but 
$2,711,776, of which the excess over 
the sum above named is without effect 
upon rates, needless to say, by reason 
of the recredit of the preceding year’s 
unearned interest. 

The above-stated facts are of partic- 
ular interest at the present time, not 
alone as accounting in a measure for 
what many have been disposed to re- 
gard as a check in the long continued 
decline in interest, but as a reminder 
that some further reduction may be 
reasonably anticipted as other com- 
panies begin reporting their unearned 
interest. 

'o obviate possible misapprehen- 
sion it should be stated that in order 
to compute correctly the rates earned 
in 1905 on the basis of previous years 
it has been necessary to deduct a sum- 


total of $1,332,946 from item accrued 
interest on bonds and stocks as given 
in the official statements of eight com- 
panies. In these cases the item has 
been heretofore included in market 
values over book, but at the request 
of several departments it was returned 
last year as accrued interest. 

The writer is indebted to the com- 
panies in question for their prompt 
response to his request for the neces- 
sary information. Had the figures 
been accepted as they stood, the effect 
would have been not only to increase 
the rates abnormally but to swell 
also the insurance earnings, as given 
in the Brown Book, in the case of each 
company by the individual sums with- 
drawn from market values, aggregat- 
ing as above. 

This explanation, together with 
what precedes, will account for the 
numerous discrepancies in individual 
company rates in the table herewith, 
as compared with those of recent pub- 
lication by a usually reliable authority, 
in which a material increase in the 
average rate is shown. 

The differences range from 0.14 to 
0.42 per cent., and in an extreme case, 
in which both causes are operative, 
no less than 0.71 percent. Naturally, 
directly opposite conclusions as to the 
tendency of interest are derivable 
from the respective exhibits. 





DAWSON’S “SELECT AND ULTIMATE.” 

The one reason for adopting Mr. Dawson’s 
formula is to enable young companies to hold 
lower reserves and accordingly have a larger 
margin for expenses, without impairing their 
capital. If this is considered advisable it might 
be well to adopt this method of valuation, but 
let it be done with our eyes open. There is a 
popular idea that a low death rate in the first 
years of the policies enables a company to hold 
low reserves. This is hardly the case. If death 
claims equal to the expectation do not occur in 
the early years, the companies might reasonably 
increase their reserves so as to meet these claims 
when they do fall in.—*: Office and Field.” 
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PHENIX 


INSORANCE 
COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Has removed to its New Office, 
No. 68 WILLIAM ST., 
New York. 





hoyal Exchange Assuranee 


ESTABLISHED IN 1720. 
United States Branch. 
92 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
U C. CROSBY, General Manager. 

R. D. HARVEY, Assistant General Manager. 











(FIRE) 


Union Assurance. Society 
OF LONDON. 
Established A. D. 1714. 


HALL & HENSHAW, U. S. Managers, 


35 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


The cit 


Preferred 


Accident Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
Accident. 
Health 
Large Benefits Low Rates Best Commissions 








- Policies 








HRIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Sec’y, 
290 Broadway, - - New York 


BOSTON OFFICE : 
Rooms 425 and 4260, 141 Milk Street 





$94,000,000 


Paid in Fire Losses 
in the United States alone during 


56 YEARS 
BY THE 


LIVERPOOL 
““’ LONDON 
“” GLOBE 


Insurance Company. . 














ASSETS U. S. BRANCH, 
$12,056,918. 
NET SURPLUS, 
$5,160,000. 
CONFLAGRATION PROOF. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 45 WILLIAM ST. 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
OF LONDON. 


FOUNDED I17I0. 


United States Branch: 
54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Western Department: 
171 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO. 


Pacific Department: 
215 SANSOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


GERMANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 











ORGANIZED 1859. 


Cash Capital, - 
Assets, - - - 
Net Surplus, - 


$ 1,000,000.00 
$6,835,785.78 
$2,889,660.92 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Cor. William and Cedar Streets. 


Commercial Union Assurance Company, 
(Limited) 


OF LONDON. 
PINE AND WILLIAM STREET - NEW YORK CITY. 






































What Is the Use... 


of saying ‘‘ the best company "’ 
or ‘‘ the strongest company ”’ 
or ‘‘ the largest company ’’ ? 


They are all these things. 
We say simply 


The Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ORGANiZED 1847. 


That Tells the Whole Story. 








UNEXCELLED IN 


Favorable [lortality 


- AND.. 


Economy of Management. 


The Provident Life 


ond Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Rates of Premium Extremely Low 


and still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends. 


Incorporated Under the Laws of Massachusetts. 


The Columbian 
National Life Insurance 


Company 
..«.-BOSTON, MASS. 





PERCY PARKER, President. 


FRANKLIN W. GANSE, 
Vice-President and Director of Agencies. 


WILLIAM H. BROWN, Secretary. 





Exceptional Inducements 
are 
Offered Intelligent 
and Reliable Men 
to enter the service of 


The Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


It is the largest and best Company in the world 
and the most satisfactory Company to represent 


Applications may be sent to 
GEORGE T. DEXTER 
Superintendent of Domestic Agents 
32 Nassau Street New York City 





1860 6th Year 1906 


HOME LIFE 


insurance Company of New York. 
GEORGE E. IDE, President. 
Assets, $17,886,594.88 Liabilities, $16,457,194.41 


(Including Dividend-Endowment Fund) 


Dividend-Endowment Fund, (Deferred Dividends) $1,453,907.00 
Contingent Fund . - - - - 225,000.00 
Net Surplus - - . . 1,204,400.47 
Insurancein Force - . a . 79,775,340.00 


The Home Life supplied one of the marvels of the present inves- 
tigatiun—an insnrance company without any obvious scandals, 
N. Y. Tribune, 12-12-05. 

Mr. Hughes’ inquisition was not less searching than before, but 
the officere of the Home Life Insurance Company apparently sur- 
vived it unscathed, N. Y. Herald, 12-12-05. 


Detail Statement furnished upon request. 





The attention of Reliable Agents in search 
of desirable contracts is called to the 


JOHN HANCOCK 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON 


S. H. RHODES, President. 

ROLAND O. LAMB, Vice-President. 

WALTON L. CROCKER, Secretary. 
None but the best forms of Life, Endowment, Term 
and Instalment Policies issued. See our Optional An- 
nuity Policy. Good Agency contracts to the right men. 

FRANCIS MARSH, 
Manager for Eastern Massachusetts, 

John Hancock Bldg. - 178 Devonshire St. 





#The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America" 


=a 


Witt. B. CLARF P?.esident. 





THE METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 
The Leading Industrial Insurance Company in America.’ 


Pays over 395 Death Claims Daily. 
Insurance in force of over $1,596,509,769 


Permanent, Profitable, and Progressive Employment. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Any honest, capable and industrious man, who is 
willing to begin at the bottom and acquire a com- 

lete knowledge of the details of the business by 

iligent study and practical experience, can, by dem- 
onstrating his capacity, establish his claim to the 
highest position in the field. Itis within his certain 
reach. The opportunities for merited advancement 
are unlimited. All needed explanations will be fur- 
nished upon application to the Company’s Superin- 
tendents in any of the principal cities, or to the 
Home Office, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
































YOUNG MEN—MAKE MONEY 


There are opportunities 
to represent a big, sound 
up-to-date Life Insur- 
ance Company in a prof- 
itable manner. 
Prudential representa- 
tivesmakemoney. They 
have most varied forms 
of policies and advan- 
‘ tageous contracts with 
liberal commissions. 
The attention of young 
men, particularly young 
men starting in business 
is especially sought. 
Write for full informa- 
tion regarding these un- 
usual opportunities. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office, 
President. Newark, N. J. 
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TATE Mutua Lite 


...Assurance Company 


Worcester, Mass. 





INCORPORATED 1844. 


Financial Statement, Jan. 1, 1905. 





Assets... . $25,457,929.45 
Liabilities . . 22,905,552.00 
SURPLUS. $2,552,377.45 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
H. M. WITTER, Secretary. 
BURTON H. WRIGHT, Supt. of Agencies. 


he LIFE, ENDOWMENT 
and ANNUITY POLICY 


IssuED ONLY py THe 


PHCENIX MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Is the Best for the Insurer to Buy or Agents to Sell. 
Covers every contingency of life. Particulars on appli- 
cation at Home Office. 


AGENTS IN ALL CITIES. 


National Life 


Insurance Company 
OF MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 
Established in 1850. Operating in 44 States. 
Joseru A. DE BORR, President. 
JAMES T. PHELPS, Vice-Prest. 


JAMES B. ESTEE, 2d Vice-Prest. 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary. 














Hi. M. CUTLER, Treasurer. 
A. B. BISBEE, Med. Director. 
C, E. MOULTON, Actuary. 
F. A. HOWLAND, Counsel. 





This Company held January I, 1906, and gained 
during the past decade: 


ASSETS, $34,519,093.04 Gain, 184% 
SURPLUS, 3,821,752.51 Gain, 165% 
INSURANCE, 145,480,904.00 Gain, 109% 





Sells the Best and Most Modern in Life, 
Term, Endowment and Annuity In- 
surance. “ P ° . ‘ ‘ ‘ 











JAMES T. PHELPS & CO., State Agents, 
159 Devonshire St... BOSTON, MASS, 
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—to be progressive in e 
the prosecution of the business—to be faith- 3: 

#2 ful to the interests of policyholders. 

** Agents of like inclination cordially welcomed 3 
Union Mutual Life Insurance 


Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 
FRED E. RICHARDS, Pres ident. #2 
THUR L. BATES, Vice-President. a 
For Territory WE... either EDSON D. SCOFIELD, 
Superintendent, 180 Broadway, New York City, THORN- se 
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FIRST MUTUAL 


Chartered in America. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Operates on a full 3 |-2 per cent. Reserve 
under Massachusetts Law, and offers 
the very best possible security, with 

a safe, equitable contract. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 








ASSETS, $38,324,422.73 
LIABILITIES, 34,638,296.48 
SURPLUS, $3,686,1: 6.25 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President 
D. F. APPEL, Secretary. 
WM. B, TURNER, Ass Sec’y. 


BERKSHIRE 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


JAMES W. HULL, President. 
. M. LEE, Actuary. 
THEO. M. ALLEN, Secretary. 
Rop’t H. Davenport, Ass’t. Sec’y. 








This Company, with its more than fifty years of 
successful and honorable practice, its solid finan- 
cial condition, its fair and liberal policies, all sub- 
ject to the Non-Forfeiture Law of Massachusetts, 
commends itself both to policy-holder and agent. 





For circulars and rates address 


EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS AGENCY, 


79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
DYER & FOSS, Managers. 


























